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The Berlin Congress, 


The following Latin poem, from the pen of the well- 
known German poet, Gustave Schwetschke, was dis- 
tributed by Prince Bismarck’s special r 
the Plenipotentiaries immediately after the last 


sitting: 





GAUDEAMUS CONGRESSIBILE. 


Gaudeamus igitur, 
Socii Congressus; 

Post dolores bellicosos, 

Post labores gloriosos, 
Nobis fit decessus. 


Ubi ount, qui ante nos 
Q cc dere? 
Viennenses, Parisienses, 
Tot per annos, tot per menses, 
Frustra decidere. 





Mundus heu! vult decipi, 
Sed non decipiatur, 

Non plus ultra inter gentes 

Litigantes et frementes 
Manus conferatur. 


Vivat Pax! et comitent 
Dii nune congressum, 

Ceu Deus ex machina 

Ipsa venit Cypria 
Roberans successum. 


Pereat discordia! 
Vincat semper litem! 

Proxenetae probitas, 

Fides, spes, et charitas, 


Gaudeamus item! G. 8. 


On the publication of the above in the London Stand- 
ard, the Pall Mall Gazette gravely suggested doubts as 
to the authenticity of the text, and offered the follow- 
ing as a more appropriate, if not more probable, read- 
+ Rideamus igitur, 

Socii Congressus ; 

Post dolores bellicosos, 
Post labores bumptiosos, 
Fit mirandus messus. 


Ubi sunt qui apud nos 
Causas litigare, 
Moldo-Wallachz frementes, 
Greeculi esurientes ? 
Heu! absquatulare. 


Ubi sunt provinciz 
Quas est laus pacasse ? 
Totz, totz sunt partitz: 
Has tulerunt Muscovite, 
Illas Count Andrassy. 


Et quid est quod Angliz 
Dedit hic Congressus ? 

Jus pro aliis pugnandi, 

Mortuum vivificandi— 
Splendidus successus! 


Vult Johannes decipi 
Et bamboosulatur, 
Io Bacche! Que majestas! 
Ostrez reportans testas 
Domum gloriatur! 


This version, which is shown by internal evidence to 
reflect the true spirit of the Congress, may be roughly 
Englished thus: 


Let us have our hearty laugh, 
Greatest of Congresses! 
After days and weeks pugnacious, 
After labors ostentatious, 
See how big the mess is! 


Where are those who at our bar 
Their demands have stated; 

Robbed Roumanians rampaging, 

Greeklings with earth-hunger raging? 
Where? Absquatulated! 


Where the lands we've pacified, 
With their rebel masses? 





All are gone; yes, all up-gobbled; 
These the Muscovite has nobbled, 
Those are Count Andrassy’s. 


And what does England carry off 
To add to her possessions? 

The right to wage another strife, 

The right to raise the dead to life— 
Glorious concessions. 


Well, let John Bull bamboozled be, 
If he’s so fond of sells! 

Io Bacche! Hark the cheering! 

See him home in triumph bearing 
Both the oyster shells! 


—Home Journal, N. ¥. 
ee 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Genesis of Music-Thinking. 
BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 

The great out-come of American music-fuss 
(meaning thereby talk, study, and composi- 
tion) is barrenness. This I may say without 
offence, the fact is so very patent. We have 
a few players who execute very much; and a 
few artists. We have many who are cultivated 
in music to the point of appreciating, e. g., 
Beethoven above Gottschalk; and a few who 
really know music in such a way as to make 
it impossible for them to mistake between 
these two composers. We have a few who 
prefer ‘‘ Fidelio” to ‘‘Martha,” and know 
why they do so. And we have, too, a few 
composers who are at least respectable; and 
one or two who have written works in a high 
sense creditable. Nevertheless considering the 
vast number of players we have and the ex- 
tremely few who can improvise, the many 
composers, and the few who write anything 
worth while; the great company of singers, 
scarcely one of whom ever sings a good song 
unless forced to do so by a committee or man- 
ager; and the multitude of pianists and the 
very little of the choicest literature of the pi- 
ano a student can find opportunity to hear;— 
considering all these, it is evident that our 
practical studies and our hearing, in a majority 
of cases, stop short of the point where they 
give rise to the ability to think ‘music. Of 
course this shows most patent when our young 
sprouts come forward with books and original 
productions. We find there emptiness, void, 
base imitation, or once in a great while a 
good idea imperfectly expressed and not car- 
ried out to any satisfactory conclusion. But 
the same imperfect education undermines the 
efforts of our teachers, singers, and players,— 
making them comparatively insensible to the 
distinction between the musical ought and 
ought not, and permitting them to become in 
music immoral agents rather than moral. 

Still it would be unjust to our country not 
to recognize the fact that musical education 
has made great advance here within a few 
years. One sees this in the programmes and 
catalogues of the boarding-schools; for while 
it is no doubt true that many advantages ex- 
ist on paper which cannot be found in con- 
crete form, or only feebly and imperfectly 


| binted at in the actual class-room work, it 
| still remains true that the performance of a 
| certain class of desirable pieces in the con- 
certs, and the mention in the catalogues of 
| such and such proper studies for music-pupils, 
‘amounts to a recognition of certain desirable 
| ideals in quarters where only a very few years 
ago no ideal of music existed. With a view, 
therefore, of doing my mite towards helping 
(on music-study, I proceed to offer a few suy- 
gestions in regard to modes of awakening the 
| ability to think music,—an ability which must 
| exist as a foundation of a rational taste. For 
I hold it to be, clearly, just as much of an 
absurdity to expect a valid appreciation of 
musical master-works without the ability to 
follow in the mind the course and develop- 
ment of the musical thought, as te expect dis- 
criminative taste in poetry from a person 
unable to put together three sentences coher- 
ently. 

We are not without abeginning. Our great 
American composers of psalmody and Sunday 
school songs have not left us without a wit- 
ness in the matters of tonic, subdominant and 
dominant,—not, indeed, that they introduce 
all three of these great departments of harmo- 
ny with such reckless improvidence as my lan- 
guage would indicate, but, rather, sparingly, 
with discreet reserve. As, ¢.9.: 

Tonic, Dominant, Tonic; 
Tonic, Tonic, Dominant; 
Tonic, Tonic, Subdominant; 
Dominant, Dominant, Tonic. 

Perhaps some of my readers of Moody and 
Sankey affiliations may recognize a few scores 
of the melodies fitted to these sublime harmo- 
nies of the Ages! But after all, it is a great 
work these composers are doing; to thorough- 
ly ground a whole nation in these the corner- 
stones of Harmony! I had occasion lately, in 
pursuit of bread and butter, to examine 
critically (if I may be allowed so ambitious a 
term) some eight hundred and fifty new com- 
positions for Sunday School, sent in as com- 
petitors for some eighteen prizes (five to twenty 
dollars) offered by Mr. David C. Cook of 
Chicago. These pieces were submitted to five 
judges who marked separately, the composers’ 
names being entirely unknown, and about six 
hundred of the pieces being lithographed, 
leaving us nothing to go upon but the music 
itself. Now passing over the remark that af- 
ter a few hours of this kind of a thing a musi- 
cian feels like ‘‘a chimera revolving in a 
vacuum,” I noticed that, although nearly all the 
Sunday School writers were represented, the 
music was singularly alike, and remarkably 
wanting in freshness. Some of it was posi- 
tively bad,—vile would perhaps be a better 
word; some of it was very good—of its kind. 
But throughout the entire mass, with one or 
two exceptions, one saw the evidence that the 
writers had pursued the study of musical theo- 
ry only through the rudiments of Harmony, 
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and enough farther to discover that the simple 
period should contain eight measures. If it 
had been my sad lot to examine a book of 
psalmody or of glees, the nakedness of the 
land would equally have appeared in its un- 
righteous deeds. 

Again, I have several times observed pupils 
who have pursued the study of Harmony to 
the extent of writing smoothly the exercises 
in Richter’s manual, who yet had not arrived 
at the ability of thinking in music, even as it 
respects the fitting sequence of chords. This 
would plainly appear as soon as they under- 
took original composition. And so in one 
way and another I have been led to inquire by 
what theoretical studies music-thinking is to 
be awakened in pupils. 

So far I find no answer better than the fol- 
lowing: First, Harmony; To begin with, a 
simple manual such as might be made by re- 
writing Richter’s, preserving the practical 
exercises intact. The pupil who works out 
these exercises under a good teacher learns the 
externalities of the proper connection of chords 
following in a prescribed order. But they do 
not learn to think harmony. The inner percep- 
tion of chord-relations is not reached. To 
reach this something different is necessary. 
That something is found in exercises on the 
general plan of Sechter’s. Instead of a given 
bass, a pupil has it for his problem to connect 
a certain chord with a certain other chord in 
the key, and then to proceed by a natural 
progression (cadencing) until a close on the 
tonic is reached. Thus if one begins with the 
tonic chord, he has at first to connect it prop- 
erly with the chord of the second degree, and 
thence to proceed by proper progression to a 
close; next, to connect the same chord with 
the chord of the third degree, and proceed to 
aclose. And soon until every chord in the 
key has been connected with every other one, 
and each such progression followed out to the 
close. This completion of the exercise, accord- 
ing to its own inner necessity, very much 
sharpens up the pupil’s perception of the inner 
significance and the implications involved in 
every harmonic motion. After more or less of 
this sort of a thing, a pupil may be trusted to 
harmonize a given melody. 

Second, Countrrrpornt; The peculiar bar- 
renness of American musical composition 
arises from the composers’ ignorance of coun- 
terpoint. The American student best versed 
in this art has produced the most significant 
and valuable works that have yet appeared in 
this country. The works are Professor John 
K. Paine’s ‘‘ St. Peter” and Symphony (which 
Theodore Thomas pronounces by far the best 
thing yet from an American). Another Amer- 
ican student ef counterpoint is Dudley Buck, 
whose works are so widely and appreciatively 
known. Or look over such a pianoforte piece 
in the free style, to be sure, as Wm. Mason's 
‘* Berceuse”” (or any other of his pieces in 
fact) and see how neatly he ‘‘ ties up his loose 
ends,” how finished the workmanship in every 
part. It is counterpoint that forms the foun- 
dation of that sort of athing. Or look at J. 
A. Butterfield’s ‘‘ Ruth” and ‘ Belshazzar; ” 
counte: point is the platform which they have 
stepped upon in order to over-tower psalmody 
the way they do. There is great need of an 


| intelligible manual of counterpoint. 





Cheru- 
bini and Albrechtsberger are too blind, too 
long, not clearly enough analyzed. Eddy’s 
Haupt is insufficient both in precept and exam- 
ple. Ner do I like Richter (translated by Tay- 
lor). Richter begins with four-part counter- 
point, whereas in America one can count on 
the pupil having had more or less practice in 
harmony until he has become confirmed in 
looking at music as a succession of chords, 
not seeing the flow of voices. To bring him 
to perceive this it is of the highest use to cut 
loose from chords and exercise him thoroughly 
in two-part counterpoint in strict style. In 
this way he learns to appreciate smooth con- 
veyance of voices, and also exercises his melod- 
ic invention, and that, too, under restrictions 
which necessarily press him toward the agree- 
able and the truly melodious. For counter- 
point, after all, is only the art of smoothness and 
Jlow in music. 

Third, Fuavr and Form; into these I have 
not space to enter. 

These theoretical studies (or rather, these 
practical studies in theory) must occupy a con- 
siderable time, and go along with practical 
studies in playing, and especially studies in 
interpretation of the best works. 

Another department of musical knowledge 
which is already beginning to receive more 
attention, is musical histéry. There is too 
much disposition to make this a side matter, 
an affair of dates and particulars of the lives of 
composers. Whereas what is wanted is an in- 
ner comprehension of the changes in music- 
thinking itself, from Bach to Brahms and Bach 
again. Whoever shall be able to clearly 
unfold (in so far as it can be unfolded in 
speech) the ways in which Bach, Beethoven, 
and Schumann thought music, and unfolded 
musical ideas according to the inherent laws of 
music and the nature of the ideas themselves, 
and yet arrived at so diverse results, —will 
have done something to be proud of. But this 
is something too large tosum up in a sentence. 

Then, too, how few learn to feel music prop- 
erly, that is, according to its real nature. 
This is something that depends on openness 
and repose of spirit, and above all, frequent 
hearings of one great work after another until 
each one becemes comprehended and felt, and 
their true interior nature perceived. 

It is not alone by practice, or theoretical 
study, or hearing music, that musical thought 
arises in the student, but by the intelligent and 
definitely co-ordinated pursuit of all three, 
and a continuance therein for a considerable 
time. As studies go, harmony is insufticiently 
pursued, counterpoint postponed too long and 
not mastered, musical form overlooked, and 
music heard too little and too vaguely.. What- 


ever the great Cincinnati College may accom- 
plish to correct these lacks will certainly be 
highly appreciated. 


im cl 
Additional Accompaniments to Bach's 
and Haendel’s Scores. 


(Here is the conclusion of Mr. WM. F. AHTHORP’S in- 
teresting and instructive article on the question of 
“ Additional Accompanimenis.” But we would advise 
any of our readers, who have become at all interested 
in the subject by the extracts we have made, to look to 
the September number of the Atlantic Monthly for the 
entire essay with the illustrations in musical no- 
tation.) 





Having discussed the manner in which the addi- 
tional accompaniments to Bach’s and Handel’s 
scores are to be written, the next question is, Upon 
what instrument, or instruments, are they to be 
played? Difficult of solution as the first question 
was, this one is still more so. Indeed, it has not 
yet been solved to the reasonable satisfaction of 
any one. If we look at the matter from a purely 
historical point of view, the fact stares us in the 
face that, in all probability, Bach and Handel used 
the organ and harpsichord. So far as the latter in- 
strument is concerned the sound of a piano-forte 
(which is the modern equivalent of the harpsichord) 
in combination with the orchestra, the contrast be- 
tween its shcrt, sharp notes and the sustained tones 
of the voices and other instruments, is peculiarly 
ungrateful to the modern ear ; so much so that any- 
thing more than a very sparing resort to it is to 
deprecated. For let us not lose sight of the fact 
that, in filling out old scores, the main desideratum 
is to preserve the spirit of the original works, which 
is in general far more dependent upon purity of 
musical outline than upon mere effects of quality of 
tone. In this particular Bach's and Hiindel’s works 
differ diametrically from the greater part of the 
music of the present day, which is to an overween- 
ing extent dependent =e the sheer physical (what 
Hanslick calls the pathological) effect of strongly 
contrasted, harsh, mellow, powerful, or sensuous 
qualities of sound. If archeological accuracy were 
the only object in view, the ;ianoforte, or even the 
old harpsichard or spinet, could certainly be largely 
employed for purposes of accompaniment ; but this 
would result, in most cases, in a mere quaintness of 
sonority (to our ears), utterly at variance with the 
purposes of the music. What we should have most 
at heart is to enable the music to produce, as far as 
practicable, the same effect upon our organization 
that it did upon the listener of the day in which it 
was composed, Who would wish the broad stripes 
of bright paint, which antiquarians tell us once 
adorned the Aigina marbles, restored? What exs- 
thetic end would be gained by it? The use of the 
piano-forte in Bach and Hindel scores would be a 
piece of historical accuracy of very much the same 
artistic value. As for tbe organ, I have already 
hinted at one objection to its use; but as that ob- 
jection is based merely upon the ground of the 
searcity of organs in concert rooms, and has no di- 
rect bearing upon the musical side of the question, 
it cannot be considered as final. In fact, the whole 
question is at present in such an undecided condi- 
tion that it is not worth while to go into it here at 
great length. I will only give some significant 
facts. The historical party are naturally in favor 
of the organ, and the organ only; their claim to 
the title of histerical party rests mainly upon this 
preference. That Bach and Hiindel used the organ 
is not to be questioned ; but where, how, and how 
much they used it is by no means so certain. In 
Bach’s case it is not even certain why he used it; 
that is, whether he used it entirely from preference, 
or partly from necessity. Bach wrote his church 
cantatas at very short intervals, and copied out 
many of the parts himself. It is easily con- 
ceivable that he was often much pressed for time, 
and seized upon the make-shift of a figured bass, to 
be played upon the organ, either by himself or un- 
der his own supervision, simply to save time. The 
lack of proper orchestral means may have been 
another reason. The following quotation from the 
preface to the first volume of the Bach Society 
throws some light on this matter: ‘“* While Handel 
brought out his sacred compositions by means of 
elaborate concert performances, with large masses 
of the best-drilled executants, in a metropolis where 
a numerous public were interested to pass judgment 
upon them, S. Bach* wrote solely for the church . 
service, and had at his disposal but very limited 
means of performing his music for Sundays and 
holidays. Judging from what we kuow of the de- 
mands made by Bach upon his executants, the per- 
formance cannot have always been a euphonious 
one, much less such a one as could reveal all the 
intrinsic wealth of the composition. Even if the 
choir, well trained to sing with precision, was fully 
equal to its task, it is hard to believe that the solo 
singers could have been equally competent to grap- 
ple with 8. Bach’s airs,—those airs of which the 
— and not always convenient vocal 4 ee is to 

e mastered and rendered with musical freedom 
only by finished artists. Among his MS. 
parts for strings and chorus we never find more 
than a single copy for each voice or instrument ; 
the chorus parts also contain the solo passages for 


* Bach is commonly known in Germany by his middle 
name, Sebastian. 
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their respective voices, From this fact alone it 
might be concluded that both stringed instruments 
and chorus singers at these performances were very 
few in number; and a MS. letter of Bach, still pre 
served in the archives of the Leipzig common 
council, containing complaints of the insufficient 
means offered him for performing his church music, 
together with an enumeration and description of 
the same, leaves no room for further doubt on this 
head.” Another fact to the point is that in Bach’s 
and Hindel’s day such a thing as a conductor, 
marking time with a dd/on, was unknown. The or- 
anist led the performance. In Philip Emanuel 
ch’s treatise on the art of accompanying, we 
find: “The organ is indispensable in church mat- 
ters, on account of the fugues, the loud choruses, 
and in general for the sake of establishing a firm 
connection [that is, between the various voices and 
instruments]. It increases the splendor and pre- 
serves order.’ Now it is one thing to use the organ 
as a reinforcing agent, to strengthen certain vocal 
or instrumental parts, and thus add power to the 
volume of sound; but it is quite another thing to 
use it as an independent element in a composition. 
It has been found that the organ loses much of its 
noble individuality in a rectangular hall; the irreg- 
ular surface of walls and roof, the pillars and vault- 
ed arches of Gothic church architecture, have much 
to do with the tone of this mighty instrument. On 
the use of the organ in connection with the orches- 
tra, the following opinion of Berlioz (who may be 
considered a high authority in all matters connect- 
ed with the eftect of combinations of different qual- 
ities of sound) is of great value. He says, ‘‘ We 
must recognize the fact that its [the ones even, 
equal, uniform sonority never blends perfectly with 
the variously characterized voices of the orchestra, 
and that there seems to exist a secret antipathy be- 
tween these two musical powers, The ergan and 
the orchestra are both kings,—or rather the one is 
emperor, and the other pope; their interests are 
too vast and too divergent to be confounded. Thus, 
on nearly all occasions when this singular 
combination has been tried, either the organ 
proudly domineered over the orchestra, or else 
ther orchestra, forced to an immoderate pitch 
of energy, well-nigh extinguished its adversa- 
ry.” The intrinsic incompatibility of the organ 
with the orchestra is peculiarly felt in the accom- 
paniment ef airs, and concerted music for solo 
voices, where there can certainly be no question of 
reinfercing weak parts. Of course, in such cases, 
only the softer stops can come into play ; and just 
these stops so greatly lack decision of utterance and 
accent that their contrast with the orchestral in- 
struments is especially unfavorable to the full effect 
of polyphonic writing. In the concert room, more- 
over, both organist and organ pipes are at such a 
distance from the singer and the accompanying 
instruments in the orchestra that anything like a 
sympathetic performance is rendered well-nigh im- 
practicable. There is good historical evidence for 
the belief, entertained by many persons, that both 
Bach and Hiindel accompanied many of the airs in 
their works on a Riickpositiv,* or a Regal,+ placed 
directly by the singer’s side. Franz has suggested 
supplying the place of an organ, in cases where 
that instrument is not used as a reinforcing agent, 
by a quartet, composed of two clarinets and two 
bassoens; in some cases, by the strings in the or- 
chestra. The quartet of reed instruments has much 
the quality of tone of an organ, and has the advan- 
tage of a far greater power of accent and dynamic 
variety. These instruments are to be placed, to- 
gether with a double-bass and ’cello, close beside 
the singer, and consequently directly under the 
conductor’s eye. This arrangement has proved 
eminently successful in many instances; in others, 
itis net se satisfying. The union of the second 
bassoon with the double bass and ’cello, especially 
when the part runs low, often sounds thick and 
muddy. This difficulty might perhaps be obviated 
by substituting a bass clarinet for the bassoon in 
some passages, but I believe this has not yet been 
tried. At all events, it is well known that both 
Bach and Hiindel were not at all averse to a very 
solid bass to their works. But even if Franz has 
been unsuccessful in some passages,—for his sur- 
assing skill in counterpoint and his fine mnsical 
Instinct have nothing to do with his possible lack 
of knowledge in orchestration,—he and notably 
Mozart have been so thoroughly successful in many 
of their arrangements of Bach and Handel scores 


s Michpedite (Ger.) a back choir organ; that is, achoir 
~——_< ich is behind the player, the connecting mech- 
of which passes under his feet. (Stainer and 
Barrett's Dictionary of Musical Terms.) 
+t The Regal was a small portable organ. 





for orehestra without organ that the possibility of 
its being well and satisfactorily done has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated. But, upon the whole, 
this subject has not yet been made clear by sufti- 
ciently exhaustive experiments, and no one can 
have come to a rational final conclusion about it. 
It must also not be forgotten that this question is, 
after all, one of secondary importance. hether a 
musical phrase is played on the organ or on a clar- 
inet, it} still remains one and the same phrase. 
Whatever opinion one may hold of the condition of 
the art of instrumentation in Bach’s and Hindel’s 
day, it must be very evident to any one who takes 
the trouble to examine those masters’ scores that 
instrumentation per se was a far less integral ele- 
ment in the art of musical composition then, than 
it is now. The prime question in this matter is, 
What shall be played? not, By what instruments shall 
it be played ? 


+ see@-> 


Concert-Rooms, 


BY H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
(From the London Musical Times.) 


Although there is metaphysically considerable 
relation between architecture and music, insomuch 
that the former has been fancifully but not inaptly 
termed “the music of the eye,” and the latter is 
habitually criticized in regard to its “ construction,” 
they seem materially to have great difficulty in get- 
ting on together. Perhaps it may be said that very 
little definite attempt has been made to bend archi- 
tecture to the service of music. When a new theatre 
is built, there is every endeavor made to secure for 
it acoustic properties, and the convenient placing of 
the audience, so that all can hear and see as well as 
economy of space will eng and with these prac- 
tical advantages to combine a brilliant effect, though 
too often in a somewhat over-showy and vulgar 
manner, But there is little evidence of the same 
kind of thought in the case of most of our concert- 
rooms. Generally a concert-room is simply, as far 
as regards shape and arrangement, a ball-room 
with a larger orchestra. There is little attempt 
made (if we may judge from results) at considering 
how an audience may be best placed in regard to 
the performers, and what is the best shape or plan 
of room for hearing ; and it cannot be denied that a 
great deal of enjoyment of music is obtained in 
rooms which would seem to include every draw- 
back to satisfactory hearing which could well exist 
in the same apartment. But though the listeners 
know what their enjoyment of the music is under 
these circumstances, they hardly know what it 
might be in a more favorably arranged and con- 
structed room, A remarkable example of this, in 
the experience of the present writer, was the com- 
parison of the effect of one of the greatest passages 
in orchestral music—the crescendo leading to the 
introduction of the final march in Beethoven's C 
minor Symphony—as played in two different rooms 
by the same orchestra on two occasions, In the 
one case the effect was magnificent, in the other it 
fell perfectly dead, though the playing was just the 
same. The difference was that one performance 
was in a very echoing room, bad for some things, 
but splendid for this particular effect ; in the other 
case it was in a room much deadened by superfluity 
of upholstery. This was an extreme instance of 
the influence of the room upon the music; but in a 
general way it may be said that the room is to the 
music what the body is to the strings in a violin, or 
the sound-board to the piuno; upon its material 
and construction depends much of the effect of the 
sounds produced, But in addition to this, there is 
all the question of comfort to the executants and to 
the audience, and the planning of the room so as to 
bring them into the best possible relation with each 
other, and to realize the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number at a concert. Important as the 
concert-room thus becomes in regard to the art of 
music, it has received comparatively little atten- 
tion of a practical kind. In London it cannot be 
said that there is one good concert-room; and the 
finest musical performances, not exactly in Londen, 
but for the benefit of London audiences, are given 
in two of the worst and most comfortless rooms 
that can well be imagined—St. James’s Hall and 
the Crystal Palace concert-room. The latter, of 
course, is only a makeshift in a place not specially 
built for music; but the former is a somewhat sad 
specimen of what it seems the best available skill 
was able to produce in the way of a concert-room 
at the time it was built. 

When a new concert-room is built now there will 
frequently be a great deal more consideration given, 





or at all events a great deal more scientific talk 
about it, with the object of producing a good re- 
sult; but the misfortune is that theory is of less 
value in the matter than practical experience, and 
that few of the architects are sufficient musicians to 
have been in the habit of regular concert-going and 
of forming a judgment as to the success or non- 
success of the music in any particular room. When 
an architect is going to build a concert-room he 
generally talks a great deal about acoustics for 
some time beforehand, and has theeries of rhyth- 
mical proportions between height, breadth, and 
length. All this notion of preportions is utter 
nonsense when it comes to practice. You can get 
as far as general principles, such as that a room 
must not be too high in proportion to its width ; 
that it must not have a ceiling or an end-wall that 
will produce disturbing echoes, etc.; but the idea 
which has often been put forth, that a room should 
be planned in certain arithmetical or harmonic 
ratios of dimensions, could only result (if anything) 
in this—that such a room will reinforce one partic- 
ular nete, just as a pipe with a certain length and 
breadth gives one particular sound. Acousticians 
are fond of remarking on the fact that a room has 
one particular note te which it responds—so it 
often has, but so far from that being any a 
to a musical performance, it is a drawback ; the 
object should be to get rid of any tendency in the 
room to reinforce one sound more than another. 
Every one knows the annoyance often resulting 
from the nearer of an organ to which the room 
responds, and which suddenly and unreasonably 
asserts itself by setting everything rattling and 
shaking. What acoustic science can do for us is in 
regard to the neutralization of echo by the arrange- 
ment of surfaces, and the effect of various materials 
in assisting or deadening sonority ; and even this 
is more a matter of observation and common sense 
than of scientific theory. 

The conditions of success in a concert-room may 
be considered in regard to size, shape, material 
employed, and arrangement of the audience and 
executants in relation to each other. Architectu- 
ral effect is a separate matter, hardly, perhaps, to 
be discussed in these columns, and only to be 
looked to when the practical requirements are all 
satisfied. It is, of course, very desirable that a 
concert-room should be a beautiful and impressive 
room architecturally; but any preconceived idea 
in regard to its architectural treatment is apt to in- 
terfere with its proper treatment practically, as we 
see in the case of the Albert Hall, which was start- 
ed with the idea, of the Roman amphitheatre in 
view, and thus is deliberately planned as if it were 
a place for a spectacle, though really intended as an 
auditorium. And this is a part of the subject 
which may be left to the architects; the object 
here is to suggest what is wanted from a musical 
point of view; more especially because the musi- 
cians and concert-goers seem to have no very defi- 
nite idea themselves as to what they want, and to 
create a demand for the right thing is one of the 
most important steps towards getting it. 

Now in regard to size, the well-known laconic 
form of advice may be given to those who propose 
to build very big concert-rooms—“ Don't.” Jt is 
quite a mistake to suppose that we want larger rooms 
than we have.* Asa general rule music cannot be 
really enjoyed in rooms above a certain limit of 
size—certainly not music requiring delicacy of ex- 
ecution and expression. Jt may be doubted whether 
tt is possible to enable more than 2,000 persons, at the 
outside, to hear an ovchestral symphony with full en- 
joyment and realization of the intended effect. I have 
heard eld subscribers to the Philharmonic object 
even tethe size of St. James’s Hall, and profess 
that they did not enjoy the symphonies nearly as 
much as in the old quarters, But there is perhaps 
a little of the laudator temporis acti about this. The 
present Philharmonic band requires a room as large 
as that; and on the whole it can hardly be said 
that there would be an advan in reducing the 
numbers of the band, for Beethoven’s limit of sixty 
performers referred to a period when execution was 
not carried to so high a point as it now is, and a 
band of eighty or ninety performers are probably 
able to play with as much delicacy and finish as the 
sixty of his day could; and the effect of the numer- 
ous string force in brilliant passages is undeniable. 
But this size of band and concert-room is about the 
limit for real enjoyment. Ifthe room is much en- 
larged you reach the point when there is a percep- 
tible interval between the origination of the sound 
and its reflection (which can never be wholly oblit- 





* The Italics are ours.—Ep. 
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erated), and there is at once an element of confu- 
sion; besides which the force of the effect of a cer- 
tain number of performers must be impaired, or 
their number must be increased and delicacy lost ; 
and even by increasing their numbers the force of 
effect is not proportionally increased, there is not 
the the same precision and sharpness of enuncia- 
tion.t The obvious reason of this is that, however 
the number of performers and the size of the room 
are increased, the velocity of sound and the force 
and timbre of individual voices and instruments 
remain unaltered ; and unless we could accelerate | 
the velocity of sound and increase the — of 
lungs and catgut, with each enlargement of the area 
of the concert-room we necessarily produce a per- 
fectly different balance of effect. 

The Albert Hall, the most remarkable experi- 
ment in monster concert-room building in recent 
times, has taught us a good deal in this respect— 
much more conclusively than the Handel Festivals, 
because in the case of these latter the conditions are 
really so unfaverable as to afford no fair test. But 
the Albert Hall, though radically and almost ab- 
surdly wrong in its plan and the method of seating 
the audience, is by no means a failure acoustically. 





| which it is to be put. 





On the contrary, considering its size, the degree in 
which voices and instruments are supported and | 
sustained by the building (all but the organ, of | 
which a word just now), joined with the compara- 
tive absence of echo, is really remarkable, Yet it | 
may be said without fear of contradiction that no | 
experienced and ezxigéant auditor can enjoy the | 
higher and more elaborate forms of music there, for | 
the simple reason that the place is too big, and the | 
proportions, balance, and delicacy. of a great work 
are lost there, This reasoning applies with even 
more force to performances of chamber music in 
large concert-rooms, No doubt the “ Monday Pop- 
ular Concerts” have been an immense agency in 
raising and educating popular taste by bringing 
many to a knowledge of one of the highest forms of 
the art who might otherwise have known nothing 
of it, and we must be glad that so large a public 
have had this oom A but the said public 
are quite under a delusion if they imagine that in 
hearing Mozart’s and Beethoveu’s quartets played 
at the end of a room ninety feet long they hear them 
with the effect contemplated by the composers, The 
whole scale of the compositions is really destroyed 
by bringing them into a place so much too large 
for their proportions, Among the initiated there is 
a rather strong feeling getting up on this point; 
and two beautiful concerts were given a little while 
ago (very badly attended) in the Tenterden Street 
Rooms, at the instance of some amateurs who 
wished practically to draw attention to the superi- 
or effect of this class of music in a smaller room, 
and to enter a protest against the system of bring- 
ing all chamber-music to lose itself in large concert- 
rooms. By degrees the musical public generally 
will find this out, and then the itonfiay Popular 
Concerts will perhaps have done their work (and a 
great one) in bringing chamber-music to the knowl- | 
edge of the people, and lead to an effort for its | 
more frequent performance under the conditions | 
contemplated by its composers. 


The questions of the shape of room and of the 
seating arrangement may be taken together, since 
the one depends to some extent upon the other. | 
The first thing to be emphatically said about a room | 
for hearing music is that it should never have a flat | 
floor, Theoretically, it is true, acousticians will 
say that sound diverges equally in all directions | 
from the point of origination. Practically it is | 
perfectly certain that (whether it ought to be so or | 
not) sound has a tendency to ascend rather than 
descend, and that any one at the further end of the 
room from the platform will hear far better in a | 
gallery than on the ground floor of an ordinary | 
concert-room ; indeed, more than this may be said, | 
for I-can testify from repeated experience that at | 
the Crystal Palace concert-room the band can be | 
better heard in the end gallery than from a point | 
on the ground-floor only half the distance from the | 
orchestra. There is also the serious disturbing | 
influence ef the interposition of the heads or bon- | 
nets of the auditors between those behind them | 
and the performers. This not only affects sight 
but hearing, for sound casts its shadows jusi as much | 
as light ; and whenever you cannot see the performer, | 





| 





+ The Handel Festivals have afforded a convincing in- | 
stance of this. There is a magnificent effect produced 
by some of the more massive choruses, but the superior- | 
ity to ordinary performances even in these, is by no | 
means in proportion to the numbers employed ; ond the | 
more brilliant fugued choruses have not nearly so much 
og as they have with a chorus of 300 in a smaller 

ace. 


| not concentrate the combined seunds and 


or at least the instrument, you may be quite sure you 
are not thoroughly hearing the music. Every consid- 
eration therefore calls for an arrangement of con- 
cert-rooms with a floor rising from the point near- 
est to the performers to the extreme limit of the 
audience; and those who are concerned in the 
building of music-rooms should insist upon this as 
a sine gud non—otherwise, however good the room 
may be for promenading, it cannot possibly be a 


| geod concert-room. As to the general shape of the 


room it should be recognized that this may advan- 
tageously be varied in accordance with the use to 
As a general rule a concert- 
room is required to previde for singing as well as 
for instrumental music; and as singing can only 
be heard well in the direction in which the singer 
is facing, the arrangement of an end orchestra fac- 
ing the andience must be the most generally useful. 
Whether the usual oblong parallelogram or the 
theatre form would be the best for a large audience 
may be matter for question, but probably the result 
for a large concert-room will be in favor of the long 
form of room, The theatre form brings all the 
audience more equally near the performers; but it 
is a form in which it is very difficult to avoid echo, 
unless the auditorium is arranged in galleries as in 
a theatre, and then there are caverns produced 
which, while they break up and destroy echo, have 
the pocmneip of presenting an obstacle to the 
free passage of sound, for sound never traverses 


| freely from a large open space to a more confined 


one; moreover the theatre form brings a certain 
number of the audience appreciably nearer to one 
side of the orchestra than to the other, so as to 
hear one portion of the band or chorus more loudly 
than the rest, which is always most dissdvanta- 
geous. Another objection is that the theatre or 
horseshoe form, with its large central space, does 
rive them 
in one direction so much as a longer and narrower 
shapedroom. For the larger class of concert-rooms, 
therefore, the best form seems to be a long room 
with the seats rising in a gradual curve from the 
orchestra end to the back; and experience shows 
that in such a room the sound, confined in an on- 
ward and forward direction, will travel a long way 
without losing much of its initial force; the room 
becomes, in fact, a kind of sonnd-conducting tube. 
To provide against a return echo from the end-wall 
is then the point ; its surface requires to be broken 
up at various angles and planes to prevent this. At 
this point a small gallery across the end may be a 
real advantage in this way, provided it does not 
project too far or come too low down over the au- 
dience beneath so as to step out sound from them ; 
or the echo might even be sufficiently neutralized 
by hanging curtains at the end to absorb the sound ; 


| anything absorbent being quite in place at this ex- 


treme end of the room, while at the orchestra end 
everything should be resonant and non-absorbing, 
so as to start the sound wave on its journey wit 

all the advantage possible. The ceiling must not 
be a flat expanse, for the same reason, that it will 
produce an echo or reflection downwards; nor 
must it be a semicircle, for though the echo will 
thus be limited and concentrated, it will be very 


| strongly felt in the part of the hall upon which it is 


concentrated.* A horizontal ceiling, with the an- 
les at the joining with the walls canted off eblique- 
y, and the surface broken up with beams and pan- 
els, seems therefore to be the most desirable form . 
and the ceiling should not be higher than is really 
necessary for appearance and fer breathing space, 
otherwise the intensity of the sound is lost 
and scattered by being dispersed into empty air- 
space. 


In the construction of the orchestra itself there 
is often much to be desired. In the case where a 
chorus and band are to be combined on the same 
orchestra, there should certainly be a sound-board 
behind the band, throwing forward its sounds, and 
at the same time masking them to some extent from 
the chorus, who are by no means assisted in their 
part by the sounds of individual instruments close 
to them. The sonority of the band, besides, is very 
much impaired by the immediate contiguity of a 
large Solr of chorus singers, whose dress forms a 
mass of absorbent material. In a paper on music- 
rooms read by the writer before the Institute of 
Architects in 1873 (to be found in their “ Transac- 


* The circular ceiling of St. James’s Hall is thus a 
mistake to begin with; but the echo which there doubt- 
lesf would be from it, is probably, I think, cut up and 
destro by the perpendicular stalks of the hanging 

ig ts. ese, however, were not put with this ob- 

ect, but to attain an effect of diffused light, so that 

: aeenem, if owing to this cause, is acci- 
ental. 





tions ”) a suggestion was made as to the construc- 
tion of the orchestra, so as to place the band and 
chorus more effectively, and also another proposi- 
tion, which may be repeated here, viz., that in con- 
cert-rooms for large performances there should be 
some space of floor between the orchestra and the 
front row of the audience, to be laid with boarding 
with air-space beneath ; since no one ever desires 
to sit close up to the orchestra for music on a great 
scale, which can never be adequately heard except 
at a certain distance. The floor-space thus left 
would be an assistance to resonance, and could be 
utilized as a foyer before and after the performance, 
being connected with the main entrances in such a 
way as toaveid draughts in the neighborhood of 
the orchestra.+ It is true that such an arrange- 
ment would presuppose that concert-audiences 
should be much more civilized than they are at 

resent in England, and not leave during the per- 
‘ormance of a piece: but perhaps we shall get to 
that in time, and to plan a room so as to render an 
improvement in this respect more imperative might 
even have a salutary educational effect on the Brit- 
ish concert-goer. 

But where it is intended that instrumental music 
alone should be provided for, it is unnecessary to 
assume the end of the room as the enly or the best 

ition for the players. In England, it is true, we 
ardly ever have concerts of unmixed instrumental 
music, but at the Monday Popular Concertsit may 
be said that the singing is so subordinate and often 
so unsatisfactory a part of the entertainment that it 
would be hardly necessary to consider it speciall 
in the arrangewent of the room; and at the Musi- 
cal Unien it has always been dispensed with, and 
the performers placed in the centre of the room. 
This arrangement, even in St. James’s Hall, is a 
vast improvement on the end position, but the room 
is still too large for the class of music. We very 
much want one or two rooms planned for chamber- 
music, with; the object of bringing as large a num- 
ber of listene.s together as can be accommodated 
without making the room too large for such music 
to be heard under its proper conditions, Such a 
room would take the form of a circle with seats ris- 
ing all round from the centre, and a centre plat- 
form slightly raised for the players, with a sound- 
board over it to drive the sound laterally over the 
expanse of the room and prevent it rising to the 
olen and returning in the form of echo. With 
such a form of plan the same number as generally 
form the audience at the Musical Union could be 
accommodated in a room about half the area of St. 
James's Hall, where a good deal of space is thrown 
to waste on these occasions; and on the same plan 
a room might be built accommodating as large an 
audience as the Monday Popular Concerts draw, 
and bringing them, at all events, far more within 
reach of the adequate hearing of the music than 
they are at present. Perhaps it would hardly be a 
safe investment to erect a large building with a 
central orchestra, with the idea of depending for a 
return entirely on orchestral music, But it may be 
suggested that this is the way in which such a 
building as the Albert Hall could really be best 
utilized for music, by raising the absurd “ arena,” 
in which no one can hear anything, so as to be toa 
certain extent above, instead of below‘, the level of 
the amphitheatre barrier, and oe a large band 
there, which would at least be much more effec- 
tively heard than any band ever is at present in 
that hall. And it is very probable that a large 
organ would be better heard if placed in the centre 
of such a building than it ever is at the side or 
end; and it might in that case be made an oppor- 
tunity for a most brilliant effect of architectural 
design. 

As to the materials for concert-rooms, there can 
hardly be a doubt that wood is the most valuable 
as an internal finish, as almost the enly material 
which sympathizes with sound and strengthens it 
without sharply reflecting it. All materials that 
are hard and brittle in character produce sharp and 
confusing echoes ; fibrous materials in general as- 
sist and sympathize with sound; woollen and other 
stuffs absorb and deaden it, and are therefore most 
useful to counteract the effect of echo; but for the 
same reason it is desirable to guard against filling 
a concert-room too much with cushions and cur- 
tains, It must always be remembered too that the 
audience bring a large amount of this absorbent 
element into the room ; and that a room which ap- 
pears entirely satisfactory (in regard to absence of 
echo, etc.), when empty, will almost certainly be 


A sketch plan was given in the Institute of Archi- 
tecte® wok we showing how this could be 
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found too dead when filled with people. One of 
the best ways of lining a music-room was that adopt- 
ed, after much consideration, in the construction of 
the Albert Hall—a thin lining of wood with an air- 
space behind it.* It is curious that the same con- 
structors who originated this successful treatment 
of the walls should have made such a mistake as to 
put a concave glass roof, the deleterious effect of 
which might have been foreseen by the mere exer- 
cise of common sense. Large windows of ever 
kind are to be avoided in a concert-room as muc 
as possible, as glass is one of the materials which 
only echoes sound without helping it. The Albert 
Hall, however, affords a curious instance of the 
difficulty of providing for various kinds of music in 
the same building, in regard to the organ, before 
alluded to as an exception to the success of the 
room, When the building was first talked over the 
organ builder wished to persuade the authorities to 
fill it with hard material, such as tiles and cement. 
Te those who knew how utterly the large organ at 
Liverpool by the same builder is spoiled for all 
intricate music (such as fugues) by being placed in 
a room formed of the same class of materials, and 
echoing and reverberating every note, the advice 
must have seemed suicidal. As a rule, however, 
organ-builders do not care about hearing music, 
but only about hearing pipes ; and the result proves 
that from the organ-builder’s point of view the 
advice was correct, for the Albert Hall organ is 
utterly deadened by the building, in comparison 
with its brother instrument at Liverpool ; so much 
so that, although the heavy 32-feet and 16-feet 

edal-pipes sound tremendous when close to the 
| ea they do not travel into the building the 
least, and the effect of the full pedal organ from the 
amphitheatre is like a gigantic harmonium, This 
is partly, perhaps, from the want of a flat floor, 
which greatly promotes the travelling power of the 
big pipes, but it is also owing to the fact that the 
comparative absence of echo destroys the “ roll” of 
the organ. Apparently, in the case of large organs, 
we must choose between a grand effect of tone on 
the one hand or clearness of definition on the other 
hand. We find the same dilemma in our cathe- 
drals, where the roll and echo of the organ is a 
grand effect, but where definition is, for that very 
reason, extremely imperfect. The contrast between 
the effect of Mr. Willis’s two instruments in Liver- 
pool and in London is just the same as that between 
the two performances of Beethoven’s Symphony 
mentioned at the commencement of these remarks, 
and arises from just the same cause. In massive 
ae passages of full harmony the echo of the 

uilding makes an organ sound very grand, but it 
is at the expense of all clearness of definition in 
more intricate music, so that it is necessary to 
choose between the two; and on the whole, there 
can be no doubt that definition is the most valuable 
quality. ; 

The arrangement of convenient cloak-room ac- 
commodation in connection with concert-halls is 
only a matter of ordinary requirement in all places 
of oe meeting, though it is worth remark that 
in London there is not a single concert-room prop- 
erly provided in this respect; wherever one goes 
to hear music the ingress and exit is connected 
with draughts, confusion, and discomfort. But the 
accommodation for performers is a matter for 
special consideration, and is often very much ne- 

ected, as any one will discover who asks a lead- 
ing vocalist for his or her experience of “ green- 
rooms.” It is not only most important for singers 
to avoid draughts, but it is important for musical 
executants in all branches, unless they are blessed 
with irou nerves, to be out of the way of disturb- 
ance, confusion, or discomfort of any kind just 
before coming on the platform. Their rooms should 
be spacious, comfortable, and cheerful (which last 
point is not unimportant, for it is depressing to a 
sensitive organization to be in a gloomy ill-lighted 
room just before performance), and should open 
direct on the platform on the same level, so as not 
to entail the annoyance and exertion of running up 
and down steps every time the concert-room is en- 
tered and quitted; at the same time the connection 
with the platform should be so arranged with two 
doors and an immediate vestibule, that conversa- 
tion may be freely carried on in the green-room 
without its being heard in the music-room. Mest 
peenens can probably testify that it is very rare- 
y that a green-room is arranged with even these 


* An interesting account of the various considerations 
gene into in sche the construction of the Albert 
all will be found in a paper by General Scott, in the 
pe ’ ed ” of the Institute of Architects for 





simple and self-evident provisions for comfort and 
convenience; and we demand so much of the musi- 
cal executants, and are so ready to be cross with 
them if they do not do all we expect, that it is 
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their occurrence, she feels certain that they must 
have occurred, and that she has forgotten all about 





| them. Some of the paragraphs about herself, al- 


only bare justice to give them every comfort that | 


may conduce to their coming before the public in 
the best condition, mental and physical, for their 
arduous duties. 


en, nes 
Managerial Trumpeters, 
BY GEORGE T. BULLING. 


It is pretty well known that when Jenny Lind 


' are not true. 


; mined, and calm, 


though of great value as advertisements, give her 
much annoyance; she is quite certain that these 
Of course, she reads that when she 
was fom young a very wealthy gentleman, having 
heard her sing, fell in love with her, and threw him- 
self, his fortune, and his titlh—he was a prince, I 
think—at her feet. Then she arose, queenly, deter- 
laced her hand over her heart, 
and said: “T can love nobody or anything but my 


' dear Art; this is my life, my only comfort!” How 


' noble, how sincere ! 


came to this country and gave concerts, the number | 
of persons who went to see her was much larger | 


than that portion of the audience which especially | : ; A 
went to hear her sing. This may seem strange, | could hint to him that she loved him. 


nevertheless it is that truth which is stranger than | 


fiction, Theevergreen showman, who speculated 
in the great European reputation, as well as the 
trancendently sweet notes of this singer, understood 
the art of advertising, and practiced it in quite an 
original way. 
that people flocked to see as well as to hear Jenny 
Lind, until the strong box in his ticket office grew 
plethoric, and filled his own heart with joy. Our 
operatic and concert managers of to-day are striving 
to imitate the example set by the irrepressible 
showman. And what example might this be? you 
say. Why, by means of newspaper paragraphs, 
and other methods of exciting public curiosity, get 
the people personally as well as musically interest- 
ed in the singer. Even were this course pursued 
in a true and fair manner, it would be, to say the 
least, a very despicable method of introducing an 
artist to the public, inasmuch as art alone should 
claim public attention for the singer. 

Unfortunately for music and musicians, there are 
innumerable methods of deceitful advertising prac- 
ticed by dollar-seeking managers. Nor are the 
managers alone guilty; all through the musical 
profession there is a thirst for undeserved praise, 
and unearned reputation ; but, mark you, this mor- 
bid desire is almost altogether confined to the un- 
studied and arrogant persons who assume to be 
members of the worthy profession of musicians. 
True merit never seeks a bolstered reputation. The 
talented musician scorns unmerited praise ; he is 
willing to wait and earn that good name which, if 
harder to attain, is far more satisfactory and dura- 
ble. The musical quack, who has no merit what- 
ever, artfully goes to work to make people believe 
that he has superb genius. Of course, the musical 
quack invests largely in advertising matter. Be- 
sides his dealing in printer’s ink, he studies all the 
other little methods of gaining notoriety. 

Returning to our friend, the musical manager, and 
his stock-in-trade, we are forced to remark the won- 
derful vicissitudes in life through which has passed 
the precious prima donna who o_o to be in 
his charge. Of course, we read of these events in 
the daily newspapers; that is nothing remarkable, 
but it is remarkable that they should appear in our 


city newspapers so soon before the advent of “the | 


greatest living prima donna.” Then, again, since 
these anecdotes relate to a public personage, they 
would not make such uninteresting reading if there 
were not so many of them, and if even a few of them 
were reliable. The majority of these little stories 
about sweet singers find birth in the imaginative 
brain of the manager or his advertising agent. They 
consider it it a clever thing to construct a taking 
paragraph of this description. The whole story is 
related, quite confidentially, you know, to a news- 
paper reporter. Thus is the ball set rolling. The 
little story travels to almost every corner of the 
globe, gaining additions and amendments as it runs. 
What columns of gratuitous advertisements does 


the manager thus picture for his singer ; advertise- | 
Nine | 


ments, too, in a form that everybody reads. 
persons out of every ten who read these anecdotes 
of public singers, thoroughly believe them. Shortly 
before the appearance of a prima donna in a town, 
her manager usually takes means to interest the 
citizens with newspaper paragraphs relating to the 
personal as well as to the artistic career of his 
charge. Public curiosity is set ablaze, people talk 
about the singer, long to see her and hear her sing, 
then conclude to gratify their inclination, much to 
the joy of the mercenary maneger. 

There are many species of the genus prima-donna- 
anecdote. The lady’s love affairs, you may be sure, 
occupy a prominent place in the category. How 
surprised she must be when she hears or reads of 
some of them for the first time; and she is so inno- 
cent, you know, that not happening to remember 


| 
| 
| 


He managed it in such a manver |} 





| 


| 


| 
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Then there is the other story, 
diametrically opposed to the preceding narrative. 
It is where our singer loved, and was not loved in 
return, or perhaps, her little love died before she 
Then, it 
were better that he should die than not reciprocate 
her burning love. Perhaps she used to go to school 
with him, and always secretly loved him; if he 
loved her he never showed it. Then here was the 
question. Did he really love her? This is the 
question which puzzles the reader of the story, as 
it is found in the newspapers. The person whom 
it is supposed to trouble it never does annoy, and 
that is the prima donna; she reads it and laughsin 
her sleeve. Then the people, as they sit in the vast. 
auditorium and hear her sing, believe that, despite 
the homage paid to her by the audience, her heart 
is far away from the brilliantly lighted hall and ap- 
plauding multitude—far away with the gentle young 
man whom she loved at school, and loved ever 
since. How truly affecting is this simplicity ! 
Sing on, sweet woman, with truest of hearts and 
truest of voices. 

Coming to alater date in the prima donna’s reign, 
we meet with the wealthy, but foolish old gentle- 
man who goes almost wild with what we are told is 
love for our heroine. He presents her with gifts of 
all kinds, some of fabulous value, attends every per- 
formance, dreams of her night and day, haunts the 
hotel where she stays, and would pay an immense 
money price for the possession of a slipper of hers, 
or for one of her gloves. Whether such a foolish 
old man actually exists, is a question which I do 
not propose to discuss, Of this I am certain, and 
you are, too, good reader ; we read about him in the 
newspapers, Another phase of the art of advertis- 
ing musical artistes, is to get up a quarrel between 
rival prime donne. Put them at it hot and heavy, 
spare no personalities. The public become intense- 
ly interested, get enthusiastic about it, attend the 
operas or concerts, and take sides with either one 
of the combatants concerned. This pays; the war 
lasts for some time. Ultimately we learn that 
the rivals, having become reconciled to each 
other's deficiencies, shake hands, and pretend to be 
happy. 

All these evils are the outgrowth of the reprehen- 
sible “star” system. The prima donna of our day 
reigns too exclusively supreme. One phenomenal 
voice is worshipped to excess, The greatest voice 
in the world cannot, by itself, represent an opera to 
us, because it cannot give all the qualities of tone 
by which the various pitches of the human voice 
interpret to us the universal language of the human 
feelings. People are too prone to worship a singer’s 
high notes and facility of mere mechanical execu- 


tion. All this unearned praise is injurious to musi- 
cal art. People worship the means, not the end of 
the art. 


Who has not read the advertised announcements 
of operas and concerts ?. What expressive adjectives 
the advertiser brings forward with ridiculous extrav- 
agance to praise his musical wares, Each and every 
artist is announced as the ‘greatest living” per- 
former, and is lauded to excess with praises, of which 
not one-half are merited. Perusing some of these 
advertisements one is forcibly reminded of the em- 
blazoned announcements put forth by the travelling 
circus and menagerie. 

Somebody will say this style of advertising is 
necessary to introduce to the public a genuine ar- 
tist. But it can be said in reply that there is a 
legitimate method of advertising, and that no infe- 
rior artist has made a true and durable success by 
having been illegitimately advertised. A false 
reputation is soon discovered by the people, who 
become highly incensed when they learn that they 
have been victimized. Mediocrity always finds its 
level - so dees genius. Therefore, in the long run, 
extravagantly werded advertisements will help 
neither mediocrity nor genius. Better that the 
tone of an advertisement should lead the reader to 
little and receive much, rather than it 
should promise much and give little or nothing. 
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Much of this free advertisement business and ex- 
aggerated praise is due to the over-good natured- 
ness of the newspaper press. A personal experience 
will prove to anybody that few men are more will- 
ing to do their duty nobly and impartially than are 
the members of the journalistic prefession. The 
journalist feels as proud to give credit to true mer- 
it as he does to expose shams and quackery. By 
reason of the modest goodness of his heart. there is 
one mistake which the journalist is prone to make, 
and that isthat he does not at all times recognize 
the important power which is his to manipulate, or 
rather, he does not take into account the power 
which printers’ ink and the circulation of a journal 
give to his opinion, whether such opinion ke of val- 
ue or otherwise. This omission is not due to a 
careless neglect, but it comes of that innate modes- 
ty, amounting almost to self-depreciation, which is 
characteristic of the cleverer members of the press. 
The operatic agent sends a press telegram stating 
that such and such a prima donna has arrived by 
the last steamer, together with many notabilities, 
who, however, have not the good fortune to belong 
to the galaxy of stars in the musical world. Here 
follow, in quasi-advertisement form, twenty or 
thirty lines of information anent the plans of the 
sweet singer and her agent. The newspapers open 
their heart and give all this a place. Exchanges 
come containing unreliable stories of prime donne ; 
the good-hearted journalist clips them out that he 
may lay them before his readers, erroneously think- 
ing that he is helping the cause of true musical art. 
The manager comes to the newspaper man, and, 
with tears in his eyes, implores to be spared such 
severe criticism: the newspaper man, having a 
good hnman heart, but without a keen sense of jus- 
tice, remains honestly inexorable, but does try to 
administer the necessary punishment with as light 
a hand as is possible for him to do in fairness. 
The true journalist may be compared to a skilful 
surgeon ; if the former metaphorically amputates a 
manager's limbs, he does so with an earnest sense 
of well-doing; if the manager succumbs and dies 
from the effects of the operation, the journalist feels 
no compunction, having done all for the best. The 
average journalist has too high a sense of honor to 
give unmerited praise to managers or prime donne 
in retarn for flattery or solider compensation. If 
black sheep have been occasionally discovered in 
the very respectable flock, these have been brand- 
ed and banished forever. If the journalist some- 
times gives unmerited praise, it is because he does 
80 unconsciously—because he is not sufficiently 
alive to the weight of his opinion, and to the im- 
portant effect of its circulation ; to be sure, this is 
rather a creditable fault; nevertheless, it has its 
bad effects.— Music Trade Review. 
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Our New Arrangements. 


Dwient's Journat or Music will continue to be 
issued, as heretofore, once a fortnight by Messrs 
Oliver Ditson & Co., until the close of the present 
volume, which will end with the number for De- 
cember 28. 

With the first number of Volume XX XIX (Jan. 
7, 1879) the publication and business care of the 
Journal will be assumed by the house of Hoventon, 
Oseoon & Co., so weil known through their admi- 
rable editions of the best books, as well as their 
‘Atlantic Monthly” and other first-class periodicals. 
Under their auspices this oldest American musical 
journals will —- its identity in editorship, in 
spirit, principle and purpose, as well as in general 
outward form and style. The Editor will be assist- 
ed by an able corps of contributors and correspond- 
ents, both musical and literary, who will treat the 
esthetic problems of the day from various points of 
view, some of them seeing with young eyes. These 
new elements, with the improved position of the 
Editer, will, it is hoped, put new life into the old 
Journal, and make it more interesting than it ever 
has been since it began in 1852. 


The Journal will be issued fortnightly ; price 
of subscription $2.50 per year, payable in advance, 
Jrom January 1, 1879. The terms of Advertis- 
ing will be essentially the same as heretofore. 





Subscriptions (or notices of intention to subscribe) | 





and advertisements, for the new Volume may be 
sent to Messrs. Hoventon, Oscoop & Co., 220 
Devonshire Street, or directly to the Editor, J. 8. 
Dwient, 12 Pemberton Square. 


(4 Our Foreign Excnances will kindly ad- 
dress hereafter, until further notice: “J. S, Dwient, 
12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Massachusetts.” 


Shall We Have any Symphonies? 
1]. 


The certainty of having every year a series of | 


conservative, sound, classical concerts of orchestral 
music is quite as important to every music-loving 
city, as the possession of an Art gallery, or Muse- 
um, where the immortal masterworks of sculpture 
and of painting, originals or faithful copies, may 
always be accessible, so that their influence may 
never cease among us, so that we may run as little 
risk as possible of ever forgetting them, or having 
our attention drawn away and all absorbed by the 
loud appeals of every new fashion and its still loud- 
er advertisements. For in truth what we really 
want is Art for Art’s sake, and not the show of Art 
for showmen. Art versus Showman is a case of 
long standing in all the courts of culture. The de- 
fendant in this long suit has innumerable advan- 
tages in clouds of witnesses, ready to swear to any- 
thing, in unscrupulous advocates, crafty devices, 
and even corrupt judges. It is the modest, honest 
few who have to bear the burden of the righteous 
cause, This is precisely what the Harvard Musical 
Association, with hopeful fervor—some may think, 
with more zeal than discretion, —undertook to do 
when it began to give Symphony Concerts fourteen 
years ago; and it has pressed the suit with vary- 
ing success from year to year. We closed our first 
brief article upon this subject with these words: 
“Let us have our good old Symphony Concerts 
again, if it be possible. For, who can say, or who 
imagine, what turn for the worse musical matters in 
Boston may soon take, should such a vacuum 
occur as their omission for a single season!” 

Now there seems to be not a little danger that 
the suit, after so many hard-won victories, may be 
abandoned, A turn for the worse is already patent 
in our musical body politic. It chiefly takes the 
form just now of apathy. The public has for a few 
years grown so apathetic to its higher privileges in 
music—as well as to its duties in regard to music— 
that the torpor has even begun to creep through 
many of the members of the concert-giving Associ- 
ation itself, till it is much harder than it used to be 
to rouse a sufficient number to a sense of the impor- 
tance of spending a few dollars to sustain the noble 
cause and purchase for themselves and families some 
sure opportunities of exquisite enjoyment which is 
at the same time culture, treasure laid up in the 
soul, 

What then? Are we less musical here in Boston 
than we once were? Doubtless we have had more 
credit than we ever claimed; have we also had 
more than we had a right to? There are some out- 
side appearances against us, it must be confessed ; 
we trust, however, they are only superficial, only 
of the moment. We do not support the highest 
class of concerts as we did; we talk Beethoven, but 
de not go to hear him; we all do homage to the 
great names of Bach and Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
and the rest, yet, when we have a chance to listen 
to their best, we stay away as if they were not 
worth our dollar or our time; it looks as if the 
cigar in the armchair, the drive in the suburbs, the 
dress call or “ kettledrum ” were metal more attrac- 
tive.-—Then again, how hard it is to keep the goed 
musicians with us! They aver that they must seek 
their bread and butter farther off; they band them- 


| 
| 


selves into travelling quintet clubs and spend the 
winters playing in the West and South and Canada 
to audiences such as they cannot draw together here 
and within easy reach of the “ Hub.” So, in the 


| first place, to the great loss, and to the disgrace too 


of so musical a centre, one of the most essential, 


| vital means of culture and refined enjoyment,— 
| Olassical Chamber Concerts, string quartets, quintets, 


etc., have for some seasons almost utterly died out 


| in Boston ; and in the second place, our best violin- 


| 





ists, ‘cellists, etc., are not here when we want them 
to make up the Orchestra we ought to have. The 
Chamber Concerts have died out; the bright, re- 
freshing springs have shrunk into the ground anc 
vanished at our feet,—betaken themselves as it were 
subterraneously to other places, far away, where 
they leap and foam up in the sunshine of less fickle 
favor. The Symphonies, the Orchestra itself, will 
die out unless more devotion, more willingness to 
work and pay for a good thing shall manifest itself 
right quickly. 

Still we believe these signs and dangers superfi- 
cial. Itis not that musical taste and culture are at 
alow ebb among us. On the contrary, there is 
more taste, more appreciation, more knowledge, 
shared by more persons, and there are more well 
taught in music, than there ever were before. Our 
social atmosphere is really more musical. But it is 
just here the danger has crept in. Iti: your edu- 
cated, thinking man who feels he can put off the 
reading of a good book; for occupation he does not 
need it, he is always occupied; he has his study 
and his thinking and his ecstacies of fresh sugges- 
tion or of classical association in himself; he takes 
it easily and gets into the habit of not troubling 
himself to go out and get or buy such treasures, 
which he would be the last person in the world to 
undervalue. On a desert island, all alone, you 
would read every word of every book that came to 
hand; in your comfortable home, amid libraries 
fuil of books, you think you can read this or that at 
any time, and so unconsciously neglect it for a long 
time. This is just the difference between Boston 
and those new fields out West, which the Quintets 
find it so much more profitable for them to culti- 
vate. It is not taste, or love, or culture that we 
lack; it is devotion, it is painstaking, it is zeal. 
And zeal means money, as well as time, cheerfuily, 
eagerly spent to keep alive, and on a permanent 
footing, those institutions, which are the true Con- 
servatories of Musical Art and taste among us. 
Ycu or I may not always personally need them, 
just as some religious people think they do not need 
to go to church. But the very fact that we have 
grown more musical, that we can have very good 
music in our houses, that we can recall the Sym. 
phony for ourselves through four or eight-hand ar- 
rangements, that the social zest of a musical party 
is so much more tempting than the sitting in a 
crowd in Music halls,—this very fact accounts in a 
great measure for the sort of apathy that we com- 
plain of. It is that we grow selfish in our luxury of 
culture; that we forget to pay the price of what we 
would perpetuate among us; that we too carelessly 
allow the institutions to take care of themselves ; 
and thus we throw the whole thing into the hands 
of showmen, always on the watch to rush in and fill 
the vacuum with the things which they like, since 
they catch the curious crowd, and soon crowd out 
the better things that we like. 


Ill, 


Why are all appeals to the public for the support 
of Symphony Concerts, and for the building up of a 
fine Orchestra en permanence, to be a blessing and an 
honor to our city, met with such lukewarm and in- 
adequate response? Is it natural that it should be 
so? Is it worthy of the good name we bear for 
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musical culture and enthusiasm ? For several years 
past a reason could be found: We had frequent vis- 
its from another Orchestra far more thoroughly 
trained than any we can furnish. But no :, it must 
be our own local orchestra or none. There is but 
one chance for concerts, and that is offered by the 
Harvard Musical Association. And there is but 
one condition wanting to complete success, and that 
is—money. For in that single word lies the open- 
sesame commanding all the conditions. Do you 
doubt it? Run your eye over the whole list of 
criticisms, complaints, suggestions,—a bewildering 
Babel of confused and contradictory voices to be 
sure—which season after season have appeared for 
and against these concerts. They are too many 
even to enumerate, but most of them, at least the 
most important, readily fall under a few heads. 
And probably, if the worthy critic, the uneasy or 
mistrusting public, had been privy to the counsels 
of the managing committee, they would find that 
every one of these criticisms and these suggestions 
had been anticipated there,—yes, long ago,—and 
had been considered and discussed over and over in 
Committee with the most earnest endeaver to do 
full justice to them all and meet the wishes of the 
largest number,—that is to say the largest number 
of believers, really interested in the object of the 
concerts from the first. 

1, Nothing calls forth such a variety of opinions 
as the programmes. They are too classical for 
some, too mixed for others; too long, too short; 
too light, too heavy ; some are for more of the new 
music, while some will none of it; some, (and 
a pretty large class too) would like nothing so well 
as to hear one continual round of Beethoven. In 
no way can a programme be made up, that some 
will not complain of it; and there is no way of ob- 
viating one complaint without meeting its counter- 
part staring you full in the face.—Now let us not 
forget the original prime object of these concerts ; 
we have already pointed to it in the analogy sug- 
gested between such concerts and the rooms devot- 
ed to the model masterworks of Sculpture and 
Painting in Art Galleries and Museums. The pur- 
pose which these serve in their way, such concerts 
ought to serve in Music. Not that there should be 
nothing else admitted, but only that we might be 
sure of finding these, of hearing the great Sympho- 
nies from year to year, so that we never may for- 
get them. But if we have them, the rest of the pro- 
gramme must be made up in some artistic harmony 
with them ; there must be symmetry and balance 
of the several members; the contrasts (of light and 
serious, etc.), must not be out of all relation; the 


bouquet must not be merely miscellaneous and ac 
cidental. Put in everything that as call for, 
try to combine all their favorites, and what a sense- 
less, heterogeneous, ill proportioned jumble you 
would make of it! If you want variety of styles 
and schools, of light and classical, it is practicable 
only to a very limited extent in a single concert, or 
in a short series of concerts, without crowding out 
the very feature most essential to the whole plan 
from the first. But “seek first the kingdom of 
righteousness, and then shall all these things be 

ded.” That is, first secure our stated opportuni- 
ties of hearing the great masters; and then have 
plenty of concerts, so that we may gratify curiosity 
to hear new works, and even concerts of a light and 
miscellaneous character. But this again requires 
money ; this requires an orchestra in constant prac- 
tice, with plenty of occupation in the way of con- 
certs. And all this we certainly should have, if 
the public support would only hold out. So long 
as we cannot have all this, is it not wiser to secure 
the best, and not compromise and spoil its influence 
by ill-assorted combinations ? 

Well, all this is merely to convey some inkling of 
the many and great and irreconcilable difficulties 
which beset the programme problem ; and to show 
there is no satisfying all these opposite demands ex- 
cept by several times as many concerts as we have 
been inthe habit of having—by frying the experi 





ment in a much broader field; and this, reduced to : 


simplest terms, means a well-supported permanent 
orchestra,—in short, money. Srerp unfavorable 
criticism withdraws money, and so far postpones 
the solution of the problem. 

2. Next to the programmes (which, by the way, 
no person of much musical experience and intelli- 
gence can read over from the beginning and not ac- 
knowledge that no better programmes on the aver- 
age were ever given in this world), the Orchestra 
has been the constant theme of criticism. The com- 

laint is two-fold: 1. that our orchestra has neither 
en large enough (for our great Music Hall), nor 
made up of the best musicians. But this we have 
already answered: We have all the musicians that 
the pub seems disposed to pay for; and if they 
would pay better, if they wool give us audiences 
of 1,500 or 2,000 people, then we could keep our 
finest violinists, etc., at home and have them in the 
band. 2. That such orchestra as we do have is 
not sufficiently well trained ; the performances show 
lack of rehearsal ; to this, again, the answer is the 
lack of money; the Association would rejoice to 
have as much rehearsal as the most liberal suppo rt 
would pay for. If you would see improvement, O 
ye critics, seek not to turn people away from the 
concerts, but seek to draw them in. The sinews of 
war are also those that Harmony requires. 

3. Of many minor difficulties mal causes of com- 
plaint, we mention this one only. The members of 
the Association, who have always borne by far the | 
largest portion of the burden of these concerts, 
and have practically guarantied them, have been ac- 
customed, not fur themselves so much, but by way 
of inducing their friends and neighbors to subscribe, 
to offer the first choice of seats to such early pri- 
vate applicants. This has -drawn down upon the 
Society the accusation of exclusiveness, There can 
be no ground for this objection in the following 
heading to the subscription papers, which have been 
placed at the Music Hall, and at the principal book 
and music stores, simply to test the public demand 
for another series of concerts during the coming 
winter, 


The HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
will give its Fourteenth Series of Concerts if a suffi- 
cient public demand be expressed. 

Subscriptions for the season of Hight Concerts, at 
Eight Dollars, are invited. The lists will be open 
until October 15. 

(ae No preference will be shown to members of the 
Association in the choice of seats. 

Due notice will be given of the time and place for 
the selection of seats, the dates of the Concerts, and 
farther important particulars, 

J. 8. Dwient, Cuas. C. PERKINS, 

J.C. D. Parker, S. L. THORNDIKE, 

B. J. Lane, Wo. F. Aprnorp, 

Aveustus Fiace, B. W. CRowNINSHIELD. 

8.B.ScHLESINGER, ARTHUR W. FoorTe, 

Cnas. P. Curtis, 
Concert Committee. 

Boston, September 18, 1878. 





THE BOYLSTON CLUB, true to the quick impulse of 
humanity, anticipated the musical season and, on 
Wednesday evening, September 18, gave a concert for 
the relief of the sufferers at the South. The public too 
was quick to respond. The Boston Music Hall was very 
near y full, and the Relief Fund made richer by a thou- 
sand dollars and more. The programme was made up 
of course of favorite familiar pieces of the Club’s exten- 
sive repertoire, as there was short time for rehearsal: 


BVO VOOR cine 6 svciniest cus ccveiedscccssnueves Mozart 
The Twenty-Third Psalm..............-...++ Schubert 
Female Chorus. 

Piano Solo—a. Etude in C sharp minor......Chopin 

b. Tarantelle.... ... Gustav Schumann 
Mr. W. H. Sherwood. 
a. Welcome. 0b. Night Song..... Rheinberger 
The Song of the Summer Birds........... Rubinstein 
Female Chorus. 





Songs—a. Widmung..............--.s0065 Schumann 
ree tie Franz 
Miss Fanny Kellogg. 
Forsaken............- Folksong from the Carinthian 
Male Chorus. 
BR i sisi sais eed ect cen ceuetucnedts cneteee Franz 
How sweet the Moonlight Sleeps.. ........... Leslie 
Piano-—Faust Waltz............-.-- seseeeeee Gounod 
(Arranged by Liszt.) Mr. Sherwood. 
The Ruined Chapel..............-+.cseceeeeeee Becker 
Male Chorus. 
Song—Just a8 Of Old............seeeeeeeeeesees Pease 
Miss Kellogg. 


Oh, Bay like a 
For H 





Red 
is the Sea (Finale to the 95th Psalm), 
Mendelssohn 


The singing was on the whole admirable, though nat- 
urally not up to the highest mark of Mr. Oscoop's choir. 
Nearly beam bases was encored, lengthening out the 
programme beyond the patience of many for so hot a 
night; but le seemed to drink in the music as the 
pete soil drinks rain after a protracted drourht. 

iss FANNY KELLOGG sang finely, and was well accom- 
panied by Mr. J. A. PRESTON, Jr.; and Mr. SHERWOOD’S 
piano solos were among the things most vehemently 
welcomed, 





Brooxtyn Paitnarmonic, The following has the 
vight healthy tone for any musical society in such 
circumstances,—and we are glad to print it. 
Twelve hundred subscribers every year for a series 
of Symphony Concerts! Will not the example stir 
old Boston to redeem her credit ? 

Editor Journal of Music, 

Dear Sir: In your issue of the 14th inst., you 
speak of the Brooklyn Philharmonic as ‘“ dumb- 
foundered and perplexed” over the departure of 


Thomas, The remark is doubtless suggested by 
the statement in the article re-printed from the 
Tribune, that the “ Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
loses both conductor and orchestra and nothing re- 
mains of it but a Board of Directors.” (The state- 
ment, by the way, would have been nearer the 
truth if it had added that the subscribers—about 
twelve hundred each year—are members of the So- 
ciety, and that these can be relied upon for the most 
part to renew their subscriptions under any good 
conductor.) 

The Society is “ perplexed ” to find a worthy suc- 
cessor to Theodore Thomas, but it has never, for a 
moment, thought of disbanding. Of necessity, we 
secure our orchestra from New York, and we shall 
have this winter substantially the same orchestra 
that Mr, Thomas has used for several years past. 
He will not take any considerable number with 
him. Indeed, I have not heard of one who has been 
engaged to accompany him, if I except Mr. Jacob- 
sohn, formerly in his orchestra, but for a year past 
a member of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of 
your city. 

Tne Brooklyn Philharmonic has so firm a hold 
on the public and has been so successful in all re- 
spects, I do not like to have it appear that the loss 
of any man, however talented, can affect its use- 
fulness, 

It will have a conductor in a few days, and we 
have no doubt of the usual cordial support of the 
public. 

Very truly yours, 
Horatio C, Kine, 


Chairman of Music Committee. 





Decay or Opera Bourrs. All lovers of sincere 
and healthy Art will read the following with an 
carnest hope that it may prove true: 


“ The visitor to Paris in 1878,” writes a correspondent 
from London, “ who was alsoa visitor to Paris in 1867, 


cannot but be struck by the difference of tone in the 
programmes presented for his consideration by the 
theatres of Paris at the twoepochs. That form of theat- 


rical entertainment which seemed so abundantly and so 
accurately to reflect the folly and the extravagance of 
the Imperial days, opera bouffe, is now wholly invisible 
to those who have accepted the invitation of the Repub- 
lic. During my stay of four weeks in Paris not a single 
opera-bouffe appeared on the bills of any Paris theatre. 
Orphée, it is true, was revived at the Gaieté as a spec- 
tacular piece a few days after I left. The Palais Royal 
and the Variétés were playing vaudevilles. he 
Bouffee was closed. At the Renaissance the successful 
Petit Duc of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, the authors of 
the Grande Duchesse and of the Belle Héléne, is avowed- 
ly an Opera-comique, and M. Lecoq’s music is altogether 
within the limits set by Auber and Hérold; and at the 
Folies-Dramatiques the even more successful Cloches 
de Corneville has, as we know in New York, far more of 
the characteristics of the opera-comique than of its ex- 
travagant younger sister. Whether this change, this 
real reform, is due to the advent of the Republic and of 
a — austerity of manners or not, itis welcome; 
and, although the 7imbale d’ Argent and a few other out- 
rageous indecencies have come into existence since the 
fall of the Empire, it does seem as though the play- 
oing Parisian public had experienced a change of 
eart. And, strange to say, when the visitor crosses the 
Channel he finds something of the saine sort in England. 
Ten years ago most of the theatres in London were giv- 
en up to loud sensation. Now the most exciting drama 
to be seen anywhere is the ubiquitous Uncle Tom's Cabin 
in its new phase, with imported Jubilee singers and 
banjoists, fresh, I fancy, from New York. The merely 
sensational play has not wholly disappeared—it satisfies 
a certain — of the a public too well to 
vanish utterly—but it has sunk to the subordinate posi- 
tion which it deserves. The most successful theatres in 
London are those aiming at the proper all-round presen- 
tation of comedy, and taking as their model the Gym- 
nase or the Vaudeville of Paris. 






































* Jatter failed to impress the Viennese, and will probably 
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Music Abroad. 


ViENNA. The Imperial Operahouse re-opened with 
Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, Mdlle. Gindele singing the part 
of Fidés, Herr Labatt that of Jean de Leyde, and Herr 
Scaria that of Oberthal. Herr Gericke was the conduc- 
tor. Several old operas, not performed for a considera- 
ble period, are to be resuscitated. The list includes 
Méhul’s Joseph and Lortzing’s Wafenschmidt, supported | 
by Mdlles. Braga, Gindele, Herren Miiller, Scaria, and | 
Bignio. The first-named young lady will also shortly | 
appear for the first time as Zerlina in Don Juan. The | 
following is the cast of Herr R. Wagner’s Siegfried : 
Sieyfried, Herr Glatz; Mime, Herr Schmidt; Fafner, 
Herr Hablawetz; Wotan, Herr Scaria; Briinnhilde, 
Mdme. Materna; Alberich, Herr Beck; and Erda, 
Mdme. Reicher-Kindermann. Herr Glatz reeently vis- 
ited Munich to see Siegfried at the Theatre Royal. M 
Anton Rubinstein’s Nero, written for the Grand Opera 
Paris, figures among the novelties promised by Herr 
Jauner for a later period of the season, and the permis- 
sion to represent which he obtained by agreeing to bring 
out the composer’s earlier work, Die Maccabiier. The | 


not be heard again. Negotiations are going on with 
Mdme. Adelina Patti.—Herr Tewele has secured the fol- 
lowing novelties for the Carltheater: Le Petit Duc, Le- 
cocq; Boccaecio, Suppé; Marjolaine, Lecocq; Le Hdu- 
cande di Sorrento, Usiglio; La Guela dell’ Emir, Dubois; 
Die Verfallene Mauer, Johann Brandl; and La Petite 
Musette, Suppé.—A short time ago Professor Rudolph 
Willmers suddenly gave signs of mental aberration, and 
by order of the district Police Surgeon was ordered to 
be taken to the Supervision Room of the General Hos- 
pital. The unfortunate man was suffering, it appears, 
from religious mania. One day, as he was crossing ov- 
er St. Stephen’s Square, he was met by an old woman, 
eighty years of age, named Agnes Breischa, the inmate 
of an almshouse, and gave her his diamond ring, mak- 
ing at the same time a present of-his well-filled purse to 
a charwoman, with the words, “ That is true religion!”’ 
In the Hungarian Crown Hotel, whither he then pro- 
ceeded, his strange behavior and wild discourse soon 


showed the state of his mind. It was in consequence of 
this that he was conveyed to the institution mentioned 
above, where he died on the 24th inst. He was in his 
fiftieth year, a widower, and father of one child, who 
survives him. Another recent death here is that of 
Franz Schubert's sole surviving sister, Theresia, wife 
of Matthias Schneider, Head Master at St. Ulrich. She 
was seventy-seven years of age, anda daughter by her 
father’s first wife. The sole remaining member of a 
family of nineteen brothers and sisters—out of whom, 
however, nine only grew up—are now Andreas, member 
of the Imperial Board of Accounts, and Hermann, 
preacher at the Schottenkirche, both sons by the second 
marriage. Hermann performed the burial service for 
the deceased in the church of St. Uirich, It is a remark- 
able fact that no one thought of informing any of the 

ical associations, including the Miinnergesangve- 
rein, of Mdme. Schneider's death. The last-named 
society would certainly have sung a funeral chorus at 
her grave. 





SruTrGart.—Never-ending festivities and lavish hos- 
pitality have marked the stay of the Vienna Minnerge- 
sangverein in this capital. All along their road, at 
Ulm, Geisslingen, Géppingen, and Esslingen, the visi- 
tors were most warmly welcomed. The great feature in 
the rejoicings here was the uncovering of the Schubert 
Monument, presented to the Liederkranz by Dr. Otto 
Elben, editor of the Schwitbischer Mercur, who himself 
delivered the address when the monument was former- 
ly handed over to the Society. He gave a sketch of 
Schubert's life and of his artistic development, charac- 
terizing Schubert as a master of the Lied, unequalled by 
any one either before or after him. The monument isa 
thorough artistic success. The pedestal rests npon a 
broad plinth. The principal or t on the front is a 
five-stringed lyre twined with taurel, and the name 
Ms. ey: ee in raised a, = poms pe 

ng 170, pla a prominent part in the voca’ n 
of netpraeeaings. and created a profound fmpresston 
by the wonderfu! beauty and accuracy of their singing. 
During the banquet given after the ceremony, a tele- 

m was received from Schubert’s two surviving 

rothers at Vienna, expressing their thanks for the hon- 
or done to the illustrious composer. 





CASSEL. — Last year a great treat was afforded the pub- 
lic by the historical operatic performances at the Thea- 
tre Royal. This season, the management opened a 
special subscription for Mozart’s seven operas, which it 
was announced would be performed between the 26th 
August and the 10th September in the following order: 
Idomeneo, Die ion ae aus dem Serail, Die Hochaeit 
des Figaro, Don Juan, Cosi fan Tutte, Titus, and Die 
Zauberflite. 


BERLIN.--The Royal Operahouse was re-opened with 
Herr Ignaz Brtill’s @oldenes Kreus, instead of Weber's 





Oberon, a8 previously announced.—Herr Hans von Bil- 


low, who has not played here for a considerable time, 


will give, at the end of October, a “Beethoven Evening” 
for the benefit of the Bayreuth Patronage Association. 
—Das Glickchen des Eremiten, Martha, weisse Dame, 


Fra Diavole, and Guillaume Tell, have been drawing 
good houses at Kroll’s Oper. 


MILAN.—The ex-king Fernando, of Portugal, recent- 
ly visited this city, but has since left for Paris. Among 
the artists with whom he spent some time, was Signor 
Schira, for whom his Majesty professes particular es- | 
teem. His Majesty’s wife, who, as Mdlle. Hensler, sang | 


| with much applause in 1855-56 at the Scala, begged her | 


old singing. master, Signor Sangiovanni, to call on her, 
receiving him in the most courteous manner, and intro- 
ducing him to her husband, the ex-king. 


SrocKHOLM.—A. F. Lindblad, the well-known compo- 
ser, surnamed the “ Franz Schubert of the North,” has 
just died aged seventy-four. 





AN interesting festival was recently celebrated by the 
eminent music-publishing firm of Breitkopf and Hartel, 
of Leipzig, the occasion being the fiftieth anniversary of | 
the entry of the present senior partner, Herr Raimond 
Hiirtel, into the business. Among the numerous com- | 
memorative gifts of which Herr Hirtel was the recipi- | 


ent, one of the most interesting was that presented by | 
the ne of his office, consisting of a handsome | 
ees ‘olio, adorned with the crestof the firm, and con, | 

ining a photographic copy of the first official docu- | 
ment written b 


the veteran member of the house, viz., 
a letter directed to the still flourishing firm of F. Lucca | 
at Milan, Congratulatory addresses (delivered either | 
ae. or through the medium of the telegraph) con- | 

inued to arrive from all parts during the festive pro- | 
ceedings of the day. 





LErpzic.—Concert in memory of F. ven Holstein (July | 
12); Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello; Scene | 


from Schiller’s “Braut von Messina;” Sonata (Op. 28) | 
for pianoforte; Airs from “ Rattenfinger von Hameln” | 


and “ Haideschacht;” Songs for mixed chorus (Hol- | 

stein). 

ee | 

THE Deutsche Bade-Zeitung vouches for the aceuracy | 
of the following anecdote emanating from Kissingen: 


“ Since the arrival here of Prince Bismarck the town is | 


swarming with enterprising concert-speculators. One | 
of their number, a certain Herr Julius Grauer, peti- | 


tioned the prince on the very first day of his stay here | 
to accept the patronage of an orchestral body which he 


was about to organize for the sole purpose of producing | 
at the Kurhaus on four successive evenings a ‘ Sinfonia 
attentatica’ (sic), of which Herr Grauer confessed him- 
self the author. The ‘symphony’ in question is com- 
posed of three movements only, of which the opening 
one embodies the murderous attempt of Kullmann at 
Kissingen as the ‘ Leitmotiv,’ while the two remaining 
arts, with the device of ‘ Unter den Linden,’ illustrate 
in tones the two subsequent attempts made upon the | 
life of the Chancellor at Berlin. It need scarcely be 
added that some pistol-shooting is likewise included in 
the score of this interesting work.’’ Prince Bismarck 
has, it is added, “‘ not yet vouchsafed a reply to the peti- 
tion,” being ey already sufficiently well acquaint- 
ed with the original “leading-motive ” of the pistol- 
shooting, alluded to in the above “symphony,” to be 
nha ispense with its artistic interpretation at the 
urhaus. 


——— { $ 


Paris.—Exhibition Concert, Sweden and Norway); 
(July 24): Sonata for pianoforte and violin (Grieg); Oc- 
tet for strings (Svendsen); Trio in E flat (Berwald). 
Concert Officiel of Chamber Music (August 2): Trio for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Lacombe); Quintet: 
D minor, Onslow); Quartet, Op. 41 (Saint-Saéns). Grand 
Concert Officiel (August 8): Overture, ‘‘La Muette” | 
(Auber); Fragments froma Mass (Ambroise Thomas); 
Symphony Romantique (Jonciéres); Marche Nuptiale | 
Nedny i 6th Psalm (Lefébvre); Andante and Finale 

m * Garnaval” (Guirand). Concert Officiel of Cham- 
ber Music (August 9): Trio Oe ee pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello (Auber); Strin Quartet in A minor 
(Boély); Quintet in D minor for =, and strings | 
Boi . Concert , 


( Officiel of Chamber oe | 
16): Quartet, Op. 15 (Léon Kreutzer); Concerto capricci- 
oso for pianoforte (Dubois); Intermezzo for strin 
quintet don); Trio (Op. 41) for gy violin, 
and cello (Lacombe). Grand Concert Officiel 
(A st 22): oe from Symphonie Gothique (B. 
ard); e Fantastique for orchestra and chorus, 
“Le Réve d’Hoffman” (H. Salomon); Symphony for 
oO and orchestra (Guilmant); Airs de danse d’ ‘“‘Her- 
culanum ” (F. David); Fragments from “ Sept Paroles 
du Christ,” for chorus and soli, orchestra and o 
Dubois). Concert Officiel of Chamber Music (August 
): Quartet, Op. 5 (A. Luigini); Quintet No. 3 in G 
for wind instraments (Reicha); Andante in F for 
stringed quartet (Altés); Quartet for pianoforte and 
strings (Chaine). | 


BADEN-BADEN.—Concert of the Curcomité (August 
20): Overture “ Ruy Blas’ (Mendelssohn); Violin con- 


certo (No. 2), with o' unpublished (Joachim Raff) ; 
Violin solos (Bach and Rubinstein); March from “ 
Folkunger” (Kretschmer); Vocal soli. 
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Vocal, with Piano A Pp 


Speak not a Word of coldness. Ab. 3. E to F. 
Keens. 30 
‘Let not the chain that binds us, 
Ever be broken apart !” 
A very sing-able melody and effective song. 
The Way through the Wood. Pb. 4. dtog. 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby. 50 
“ Shall I f° with you? Somebody said, 
Somebody saucily tossed her sweet head.” 
The little “ tiff’ of the two “somebodys”’ is 
made the occasion of a most delightful song. 


Draw near, O holy Dove. Quartet and Solo. 
D. 3 dto€k. Brush. 30 


She haunts me like a happy Dream. G. 3. 
c to E. Musgrave. 30 
* As ocean holds a starry gleam, 
Altho’ the star be gone forever.” 


A cheerful “ haunting. ’’ Welcome such spiritual 
presence ! 
Come unto Him. F. 4. F tog. Leslie. 35 
“ His yoke is easy, and his burden is light.” 
As sung by Sims Reeves. It is a solo in the 


Oratorio of “ Immanuel,’ and is of the same 
character as some of the well known solos of 
the “ Messiah.”’ 
Faithful Love. A. 3. dtoE. Karl. 30 
‘“* For thee, A heart is yearning, 
For thee, my love, for thee.” 


Melody full of expression, and well interprets 
the devotion of this faithful lover. 
Nazareth. F. 4. ctog. Gounod. 50 
The well-known and ig Christmas song, 
raised one degree in pitch: from ED)Dto F. Now 
it is available for Treble and Tenor as well as 
for lower voices. 
Dew-Drops and Roses. Bb. 3. d to F. Pratt. 30 
“ A maid with tresses bright as gold, 
I chanced to meet upon the way, 
She blushed; her eyelids downward fell, 
A dewy rose lay at her feet.” 
A very sunshiny little ballad, with a chorus in 
waltzing time. 


Knstrumental. 


Bright Flowers. Six Easy and Melodious 
Pieces. H. Lichner. Each, 30 
No. 1. Carnation. C. 2. 
Six useful contributions to the stock of pretty 
pieces for beginners. 
La Belle Brunette Galop. G. 3. Stuckenholz. 40 


Very bright, of course, asa Galop must be;— 
but, in addition, is a good octave exercise. 
Boston Schottisch. D. 3. Karl. 30 
A good, original air, and a Schottisch that 
will please in any city, including the one com- 
plimented by its name. 


Longing for Home. F. 3. Lege. 40 
If one were thus longing, and should hear this 

beautiful melody, he wou d not hurry away un- 

til it was finished and repeated. 


Grand Procession March. C. 3. Clark. 40 
Fine march for full band, for organ or piano. > 


Dance of the Gnomes. Concert Polka. 
‘ Steinhagen. 40 
The Gnomes, as every one who has seen them 
will testify, are first rate dancers, and this is 
worthy of their best kind of prancing. 


Fair Bingen on the Rhine. Waltzes. 3. Karl. 40 


May be played as one continuous Waltz, in 
various keys, or divided, at pleasure. ine 
Waltzes for “fair Bingen” or the fair anywhere. 


Night Winds Tale of the Past. Morceau 
deSalon. F. 4. Karl. 40 
A most interesting “ tale” which needs quan- 
tities of flowing melodies, graceful and bright 
arpeggios, &c., for its narrative. 


Books. 


THE REQUIEM. By W. O. Perkins. 50 


This supplies a much-felt need, as it contains 
a goodly number of hymns and tunes appropri- 
ate for Funeral occasions. is er ae 
bound, and of such a moderate size that a suf- 
ficient number for use ma: carried in the 
hand. As the occasions when such a book is 
needed, are sure to occur, it may be well for 
Choirs to keep a set on hand. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as 
C, Bb, ete. Al man letter marks the lowest and 
the highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if 
below or above the staff. Thus: “C. 5. cto BE,” means 
“ Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added 
line below, highest letter Eon the 4th space.” 
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